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SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 
TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Preparing for the End 


HE end of the Church year is drawing near. With it 
we are coming a step closer to eternity. The kingdom 
of glory that is to be revealed to us at the end of 
our life’s journey has repeatedly been foreshadowed 
during the various seasons of the ecclesiastical year. 

The parable of the wedding feast last Sunday also alludes to it. 
_ But this glory will only be granted to those who on earth do the 

will of God. All who wander in the way of sin and error must 
first convert to the Lord their God before they may hope for life 
eternal. The Jews of old are their prototype: when in exile for 
their transgressions of the law they lamented their sins and evil 
ways and implored the Lord that He might manifest His mercy 
in their regard. In like manner the Christian people must beg of 
God through the prayer of His Spouse, the Church, to pardon their 
sins and grant them the grace to live in obedience to His laws. 

In the Introit of this Sunday’s holy Mass we assume the rdéle 
of the Jewish people, exclaiming with the Prophet Daniel: “‘All 
that Thou hast done to us, O Lord, Thou hast done in true judg- 
ment; because we have sinned against Thee, and we have not 
obeyed Thy commandments: but give glory to Thy name, and 
deal with us according to the multitude of Thy mercy.” 

In the Collect we again implore God’s mercy and peace in 
order that, purified from our sins, we may serve Him in tran- 
quillity of heart. 
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St. Paul in the Epistle gives us wholesome advice as to how 
we should conduct ourselves at the approach of evil days. We are 
first of all to walk circumspectly in order to avoid falling into 
error and sin; then must we be filled with the Holy Spirit, practice 
humility and obedience and unite with our brethren in the singing 
of hymns of praise and thanksgiving to God in union with Christ, 
our divine Head. A complete program for life indeed! Absolute 
dependence on God, and gratitude for the benefits received through- 
out our lives are necessary dispositions for obtaining divine graces 
and favors (Gradual). If we are filled with these sentiments we 
may joyfully cry out with the Psalmist: “My heart is ready, O 
God, my heart is ready: I will sing, and will give praise to Thee, 
my glory’”’ (Alleluia verse). 

Indeed, we are ready to praise the Lord, our glory, and in 
return to receive from God the healing of our soul. This healing 
is foreshadowed by the cure which our divine Savior wrought in 
the dying son'of a certain ruler at Carpharnaum, as related in the 
Gospel of this Sunday. The miracle was performed when Jesus 
had left Judea and had gone into Galilee. We are thereby reminded 
that the gentile nations were called unto the light of faith and the 
life of grace only after the Jews had shown their unwillingness to 
accept their Savior and His teaching. We are the sick youth of Car- 
phanaum. If we are to recover health of soul we must practice 
penance and, animated by the lively faith of the ruler at Caphar- 
naum, supplicate our Lord until He deigns to hear us. Nor should 
we forget that, if we join our prayers to those of the Church, 
Christ’s Mystical Body, we may with all confidence expect God 
to accept our petitions, united as they now are to those of His 
beloved Son, Jesus Christ, and of His living members. For, as 
our Lord Himself has said: ‘““Whatsoever you shall ask the Father 
in My name, it shall be given you’ (John 16, 24). 

Just as the Jews of old wept during their years of exile in 
Babylon, because they had forsaken the Lord, and yearned for 
Sion, the city of peace and joy, so also must every Christian who 
has sinned humbly avow his faults and prepare himself for the 
reception of God’s mercy and that joy and peace of soul which 
follows in the wake of a true conversion (Offertory). 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


Let us then in union with the divine Victim implore the 
heavenly remedy which purifies the soul from all stain of sin and 
uproots all vice from our heart (Secret). 


Once more a note of hope and trust in the divine promises 
made to all servants of the Lord is struck in the Communion 
prayer: ‘Be Thou mindful of Thy word to Thy servant, O Lord, 
in which Thou hast given me hope: this hath comforted me in my 
humiliation.’’ As the Blessed Eucharist is the pledge of eternal life, 
we desire to receive it often and with that preparation which is due 
to this great Sacrament. Our final prayer then is for the grace to 
observe faithfully the divine commandments and thus to make 
ready for the reception of the food of our souls (Postcommunion). 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Final Combat and Victory 


The Church continues to prepare our souls for the judgment 
of God. As the end draws nearer, Satan’s rage and the malice of 
men wax stronger, the struggle that ensues becomes more and more 
fierce. For our enemies know that the time is near at hand when 
they will be shorn of their power over mankind. However, the 
final victory in this combat will be with God. Nothing can stand 
in the way of His holy will. 

This consoling truth is given emphatic expression in the words 
of the Introit of today’s holy Mass which is taken from the Book 
of Esther. Mardochai, about to be involved in the destruction of 
his race, cries out with full confidence in the Lord: ‘‘All things 
are in Thy will, O Lord; and there is none that can resist Thy 
will: for Thou hast made all things . . . that are under the cope of 
heaven: Thou art Lord of all.” 

Conscious of the fierce struggle awaiting us we beg of God to 
protect His household, the Church, so that sustained by His power 
she may be preserved from all afflictions, and be able in all tran- 
quillity to promote the glory of her Head by the practice of good 
works (Collect). 

In the Epistle of this Sunday St. Paul enumerates the enemies 
of our salvation, viz., the powers of darkness and their accomplices, 
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the world and the flesh. We must not rely solely on the help of 
God in this life-combat against our adversaries, but in accordance 
with God’s will we must do our part likewise. St. Paul, the great 
model of all soldiers of Christ, gives us explicit instruction as to the 
armor we are to put on in the spiritual struggle. Truth must be 
our girdle, our strength; justice our breastplate, for justice or the 
perfect observance of the divine law protects us against all the 
attacks of sin; our feet are to be shod with peace, that is to say, the 
soldier of Christ must ever be intent upon bringing the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel and through it peace to all of good will. The 
shield of faith may not be wanting, for with this shield we will be 
able to repel all the blows of error and wickedness. The head is to 
be protected by the helmet of salvation, for we must ever keep be- 
fore our soul the great goal, eternal possession of God, which will 
be our fruitful source of courage and valor. Finally we are bidden 
to take in hand the sword of the word of God, which saves him 
who receives it and destroys him who resists it. 


There is one means by which the devil ruins many otherwise 
faithful Christians and heaps upon their heads the terrible judg- 
ment of God: he inspires them to hatred and enmity of their neigh- 
bor. The Gospel of today’s holy Mass teaches us to exercise mercy 
and compassion towards our debtors if we expect to experience 
the divine mercy and compassion at the final judgment. The good- 
ness of God shines forth in the parable contained in the Gospel. 
The heavenly Father is eager to remit to all, both Jews and gen- 
tiles, the debts they owe to divine justice. The Jews, on whom the 
Lord lavished His favors, responded with ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence to Him. The gentile nations are debtors to the Jews, who 
handed over to them the truths of revelation. The Jews treated the 
gentiles with harshness and haughtiness. Therefore God rejected 
them and made the converted gentile nations His chosen people. 
As God showed mercy to these, so must we imitate our heavenly 
Father and be willing to forgive also our debtors, our enemies, as 
we daily pray in the Our Father: “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.’’ What an accusation against 
those Christians who render this petition of the Lord’s Prayer an 
empty formula by refusing to pardon their neighbor with their 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 
whole heart! Their debts with God will not be remitted as long 





help of 





ordance as they fail to forgive the injuries committed against them by their 
re great brethren. 
s to the In the Offertory of the Mass the power of Satan is once more 
nust be clearly shown: there is told how relentlessly Job of old was 
or the stripped of his possessions and struck with bodily sufferings by the 
all the fury of the enemy of mankind. In view of this danger that besets 
say, the our path of life we offer to the Lord the holy Sacrifice, begging of 
ad tid- Him ‘“‘to be appeased thereby and in His mercy to restore our souls 
ll. The to health’’ (Secret), and through the food of immortality, which | 
will be we receive in holy Communion, to impart to us purity of soul 
ad is to and body. Thus cleansed of sin and fortified by the Bread of the 
eep be- Strong we will be able to overcome the enemies of our salvation 
ich will and to ensure our final triumph. 
bidden 
ves him TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Justice and Charity 
herwise : . F : 
e judg- The Church intensifies her work of preparing her children 
; neigh- for the coming of the Lord in judgment. ‘“The day of Christ” is 
e mercy constantly in her mind; it is the end of the world, which annually 
. looms on the horizon at the close of the ecclesiastical year. To 
perience : : . 
e good- keep this day of judgment also before the eyes of her faithful 
Gospel. members is her earnest endeavor, mindful as she is of the word of 
nd gen- the Spirit: “‘Remember thy last things, and thou shalt never sin.” 
10m the The Epistle is very appropriate. It is taken from a letter 
isobedi- written by St. Paul to the Philippians at the time when he was 
rs, who imprisoned in Rome. In spite of his chains and forced inactivity, the 
ated the Apostle rejoices in his heart and calls upon his faithful to be 
rejected “partakers of his joy.’ Then, remembering the approaching “‘day 
people. of Christ,”” he impresses upon them that they must increase in 
eavenly knowledge and in justice and charity. They are to know God better 
mies, as as time goes on and to observe the law ever more faithfully, until 
2S as We the day of Christ’s manifestation in glory. The teaching of St. 
against Paul is the teaching of the Church; it is the duty of each and every 
ayer an one of us to correct his faults, and to live ‘‘sincerely and without 


th their offence unto the day of Christ.” 
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The practice of justice and charity is once more inculcated in 
the Gospel of today. The entire doctrine of Christ is summed up 
in the words: ‘Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s and to God the things that are God’s.’” On this principle the 
Christian law is based, in the practice of it consists our preparation 
for the day of Christ. When we have rendered to God those things 
that are God’s, by the performance of all our religious duties, and 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, by yielding obedience to 
God’s lawful representatives, we shall have practised justice and 
charity, we shall have fulfilled all our duties toward God and man. 

As man after the fall is inclined to seek himself rather than 
God, to view all things under the false light of self-love, it is 
necessary for us to realize our many transgressions of the past 
and to implore the tender mercies of the Lord. The Introit of 
holy Mass is expressive of these sentiments: “If Thou shalt observe 
iniquities, O Lord, Lord, who shall endure it? for with Thee is 
propitiation, O God of Israel.” The prayer of the Church that 
follows contains a plea for aid and protection in the trials which 
await us in the last days. But to obtain this help we must be filled 
with true charity, that charity which shows itself in union between 
brethren: ‘“‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity’’ (Gradual). 

Furthermore, love of God and neighbor imparts to the mind 
a greater understanding of divine things. The more therefore our 
charity increases in knowledge, the more powerful we shall be 
against the vicious attacks of our enemies. We beg of God through 
the merits of the holy Sacrifice deliverance from sin and assistance 
in all our afflictions (Secret). After holy Communion we expect 
that the Lord, who enriched us with His divine gifts, may be a 
support and stay in our weakness. 

Ever since the feast of Pentecost we have observed how the 
work of the Holy Spirit developed in the Church and in the in- 
dividual soul. But Satan's hatred and the malice of man endeavor 
to hinder the progress of truth and charity. A bitter struggle en- 
sues between good and evil, truth and error. The Holy Ghost, 
who is the Spirit of truth and charity, aids the Church and the soul 
in this combat and ensures final victory. His reign is the reign of 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


justice and charity. If we permit Him to rule in us, we shall do the 
works of justice and charity and thus fulfill the injunction of the 
divine Master: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's and 
to God the things that are God’s.”’ 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Returning to God 


Our divine Savior opens up before our gaze a vision of what 
is to happen in the last days. These events have been foretold by 
the prophets and are foreshadowed in the Gospel in order to show 
in advance the glory of Christ’s kingdom and to give sorely needed 
consolation to the faithful. They will precede the end of the world 
and serve as signs of its near approach. For these reasons they are 
related before the twenty-fourth and last Sunday of the Church's 
year, when we shall hear the description of the end of the world 
and of the final judgment. And what are these events? The con- 
version of the Jews and the deliverance of the gentiles. 

The conversion of the Jews has been predicted by the Prophet 
Jeremias. Allusion to it is made in the Introit of today’s holy 
Mass. ‘“The Lord says: I think thoughts of peace, and not of af- 
fliction: you shall call on Me, and I will hear you; and I will bring 
back your captivity from all places.’’ The Jews, because of their 
hard-heartedness against God and their rejection of the Messias, 
merited punishment. We all know how severely God afflicted them. 
But the time will come when they will be admitted once more to 
the favor and good will of the Lord. 

At the end of the world the Christians will likewise have to 
undergo crushing trials in expiation of their infidelities towards 
God. Mindful of this, we implore the God of mercy to ‘“‘deliver us 
from the bonds of sin which, by our frailty, we have contracted” 
(Introit) . 

Our Lord foretold on one occasion that at the time of His 
second coming there would be a great falling away of Christians; 
many would forget the teaching of faith and the observance of the 
Gospel precepts. In the Epistle of this Sunday the Apostle St. Paul 
reiterates this prediction and deplores these events. He takes the 
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occasion to encourage his followers to right living, saying: ‘‘But 
our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the 
Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ, who will reform the body of our 
lowness, made like to the body of His glory, according to the opera- 
tion whereby also He is able to subdue all things unto Himself.” 
Indeed, we have here a most potent means to stimulate our will 
to the faithful observance of the divine precepts. 

Should we not, moreover, gratefully acknowledge God's 
goodness and mercy, for through them we have been delivered from 
the captivity into which our sins had led us? (Gradual.) 

The healing of the two women, narrated in the Gospel that 
now follows, prefigures the deliverance of the Jews and gentiles 
at the end of the world. The woman who was suffering from an 
issue of blood is a figure of the gentiles, whilst the daughter of the 
prince of the synagogue typifies the Jewish people. The former is 
first restored to health, and the daughter of the ruler only after 
her. By this—so the Fathers of the Church teach us—is meant that 
the pagan nations must first enter the Church and be cured of their 
spiritual maladies, and then only will the Jews be healed of their 
blindness of soul. Even the manner in which the healing of the 
woman wtih an issue of blood was effected and the daughter of 
Jairus was awakened from her death-sleep has its deep meaning. 
The former was cured by faith and by touching the hem of our 
Lord’s garment. For long years she had been suffering from hemor- 
rhage, had consulted many physicians and had spent her fortune 
in her endeavor to be cured. All without avail. Only the divine 
Physician was able to heal her. In like manner the gentiles, weak- 
ened unto death by the indulgence of their evil passions, vainly 
sought a remedy from their human teachers, but finally found 
salvation in Christ, the divine Physician of souls. 


The ruler’s daughter was temporarily dead to the life of 
grace; upon the request of her father, our Lord in person went to 
her and with one word awakened her and restored her to life. The 
Jews forsook the law of Moses and, led astray by false doctors 
of the Synagogue, refused to accept Christ as the true Messias. In 
punishment for this obstinacy and unbelief, they were rejected 
by God and stricken with spiritual death. The leader of the Syna- 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


gogue in his humble petition for help represents the teachers of 
Israel, and the cure of his daughter points to the final restoration 
of the Jews to the light of faith. 

The Offertory of the holy Mass of this Sunday expresses the 
repentance of the Jewish people, which will draw upon them the 
fulness of the divine mercy. 

Let us offer up to the Lord holy Mass as a sacrifice of praise, 
begging Him mercifully to accomplish what He has granted to 
us without any merit on our part (Secret). 

Conscious of the spiritual dangers in which we constantly 
find ourselves, we beseech God, in virtue of our participation in the 
divine Mysteries, not to allow us to perish in the midst of these 
perils. 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 

St, John’s Abbey 

















BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


T is not so long ago that the exact wording of the 
phrase “Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament’’ was 
a matter of less consciousness than it is today. In 
various languages custom admitted the use of the 
preposition with in place of of. Unless the writer is 

mistaken, that custom is now distinctly in bad repute. Does the 

change connote a better understanding of the dogmatic character 
and sacramental values of ‘Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament’? 

An attempt to answer this question would imply knowledge 
that has so far not found general expression in Catholic writings. 

What is the sacramental value of this “Benediction”? I mean, in 

particular, of the action in which the priest traces the sign of the 

cross over the people with the Blessed Sacrament. We know quite 
well what the sacramental value, say, of blessing oneself with holy 
water is. We find that expressed in the words by which the Church 
blesses holy water; and we know that the blessing is realized in us 
in proportion to the disposition and will with which we use holy 
water properly. Regarding the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
we have no such knowledge; in the act of Benediction, the priest 
is officially bound to silence. Nor do the words and circumstances 
of the institution of the Eucharist at the Last Supper, or the words 
of Consecration at Mass, give us any clue. 

Again, what is the dogmatic character of the Benediction? 

It is an official act of the Church in so far as only the ordained 

priest can conduct the service and “‘give’’ the blessing. Yet does the 

value of the blessing come rather from the fact that the action of 
making the sign of the cross as such is officially performed by one 
exercising the priestly power of the Church; or does it come chiefly 
from the fact that the sign of the cross is traced over the people 
with the Blessed Sacrament? There is no answer to this question 
in official writings of the Church. The latter do, however, prescribe 
special blessings with certain duly authenticated relics. If special 
sacramental value derives from blessings with these, then a fortiori 
there is such special value attached to a blessing that is made with 


the Blessed Sacrament. 
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BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Despite our rather complete ignorance of all this, it is un- 
denidble that for the average Catholic, who has no real understand- 
ing of the Mass and can have none of Benediction, the latter service 
represents a greater personal religious experience and has greater 
appeal than the ineffable Sacrifice of the Altar and Cross. What 
wonder that our own day could point to Catholics who attended 
voluntary Benediction services with greater regularity than the 
Sunday Mass to which they are obliged under pain of committing 
spiritual suicide! Among the faithful of the world, if there is sin 
in this matter, it is by defect in regard to the Sacrifice, by falling 
short of their duty in regard to the Mass. Among the faithful in 
Religious houses, if sin was there in the past, it occurred rather by 
excess in regard to Benediction, 1.e., by exceeding the limits of 
Church regulation even without pretext of ground therefor. Where 
this excessive concern with Benediction resulted in actual, though 
not theoretical, shifting of the focal center of religious experience 
from Mass to Benediction, sin by excess in the latter naturally 
meant sin by neglect or defect in the former. 

Given, on the one hand, the above perversion of viewpoint 
and spiritual attitude, which for our age is one of long tradition, 
and, on the other hand, the zeal of the liturgical apostle for re- 
storing all things in Christ— it is not surprising that the ‘‘tradi- 
tionalist’’ has accused the “‘apostle’’ of condemning a service of 
“Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament’’ that has been approved 
and fostered by the Church for centuries. One of the most signifi- 
cant watchwords of the liturgical apostles is ““Sentire cum Ecclesia 
—to be of one mind with the Church.”’ Whoever really denounces 
what the Church really approves cannot be her apostle. Far from 
expecting denunciation, have we not rather a right to expect some 
light or additional understanding on questions like the above from 
a liturgical apostolate that aims to restore the ‘‘true Christian 
spirit,” i.e., the spirit that should inspire and give rich meaning 
to everything done by the Mystical Body of Christ? 

No one is in position to speak officially for the ‘‘true Chris- 
tian spirit’’ except the successors of the apostles. In the following 
lines the writer is merely throwing out stray suggestions that came 
to him on a Sunday while attending a Benediction of the Blessed 
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Sacrament held in one of the Indian missions of Northern Minne- 
sota. 

The first thing that the average liturgical apostle learns in 
the process of his latter-day conversion is a reversal of his scale of 
values regarding his relation to God and to the worship of God. 
He is no longer content with asking the question: ““What can I 
get out of Mass? What does it mean to me?” legitimate though 
the question may be. He is more concerned with the question, 
“What can I give to God?’ To put it roughly, the where-do-I- 
come-in attitude has dropped out of his life as part of the old 
pagan man whose sloughing off was commenced in Baptism. Dom- 
inant in his attitude on all of life is the question: ‘““Where does 
God come in?” To all his life, and to his worship as the highest 
expression of his life, he applies the words so expressive of the true 
Christian spirit: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice."” He quite forgets, even as Christ intended He should, the 
words that follow: “‘And all these things shall be added unto you.” 
He does not first seek God in order to receive all the rest. He sees 
the contradiction between such a ‘“‘first’’ and such an unqualified 
“in order to.”” He seeks God first because he loves God above all 
else and because, as St. John says, God has loved him first. 

The moment we turn our backs on the question, ‘“What can 
I get out of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament?’’ and substi- 
tute for it, ““What can I give to God?” a different attitude is en- 
gendered and a different understanding arises. No more concern 
with the dogmatic and the sacramental values of the final benedic- 
tion. There is much more in the service than the lone fact of re- 
ceiving a sacred blessing. The very name “Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament” seems less appropriate for the service. It gives a 
wrong slant. Much more accurate is the term officially used by the 
Church, ‘‘Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament.’’ Well, then, what 
shall I give to God in the Exposition service? The zealous soul will 
perhaps answer at once: Nothing but the best for God; always 
give Him your most perfect gift in the most perfect way. But that 
is simply not possible; it cannot be done in the very nature of 
the case. We can, indeed, and we should give our best to God in 
the Mass; that is what the Mass is for. There alone can we offer 
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BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


to God the most perfect gift in the most perfect manner. And no 
other service, however officially approved and directed by the 
Church, can compare with or substitute for the Mass. The latter 
is supreme beyond compare in the absolute sense of these terms. 

So our question must be modified to read: ‘“What is the best 
I can give to God under the circumstances, i.e., in the Exposition 
service?’’ Before attempting to answer, let us make the circum- 
stances as extreme as possible, the case of those chosen brides of 
Christ who have given their all to God in the Religious life of the 
convent. Barring the infirmities of human nature that crop up 
daily, these souls are living a life of most intimate union with 
God. Every day they cement their union anew through Christ and 
with Christ, by merging themselves actively in the august Sacrifice 
of Christ and His Mystical Body. They, if any, give themselves 
to God every day in the most perfect way possible, and they give 
their all to God in this way with as much human perfection as 
possible. What, then, is left for them to give to God, that they 
have not already given? What meaning can Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament have for them in terms of the above considera- 
tions? 

Several answers are possible. I shall give one, which to my 
mind comes closer to original purposes than any other. 

The various devotions of the Blessed Sacrament are of re- 
cent origin in the history of the Church. They arose as a protest 
on the part of the faithful against the denials of the Real Presence, 
and against the consequent disrespect and indignities shown to 
Christ in His Sacramental Presence. Church approval of devotions 
to the Real Presence that arose thereafter often have mentioned 
this purpose of reparation for inflicted indignities. There we have 
one answer to the question: What can consecrated souls give to 
God in the Exposition service? No mere aim here at measuring the 
wealth of benediction one may attain for oneself; but homage, 
adoration, love, offered to Christ the Bridegroom in reparation for 
the insults of others. What better gift under the circumstances? 
What can be more Christ-like than vicarious reparation and atone- 
ment on the part of holy souls for the indignities of those who 


are less holy? 
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Thought leads to thought. If such be the nature and mean- 
ing of our Exposition service, can we still be satisfied with an 
initial glance at the Real Presence only to follow it by forgetting 
our divine Head and asking the saints to pray for us, 1.e., asking 
the saints to think first of ourselves even as we are now doing, all 
the while heedless of the word Christ Himself is directing to us: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God’’? Tolerated though it may be, 
what shall we now think of reciting the rosary before the exposed 
Sacrament? The Little Flower of Jesus—humblest of souls—vwill 
she feel flattered, nay honored, when we turn from the sublime 
Christ-hymn of the O Salutaris to importune her to obtain a tem- 
poral favor for us? (No objection, this, to any such novena fol- 
lowed by Exposition.) How infinitely more sympathetic is not the 
Church in her ordering of an octave for Church Unity, which can 
“be appropriately combined with an Exposition service! It is of the 
very mind of Christ. And unity of the Mystical Body is the very 
res of the Holy Eucharist. Truly, the mind of the Church is the 
mind of Christ! 

But the liturgical apostle muses on. One of his rules for wor- 
ship is ““Agnoscite quod agitis,”’ the very simple “know what you 
are doing.”’ It is a maxim self-understood for those who in very 
deed have eyes to see and ears to hear. The true Christian worships 
with body and soul, he gives his whole self to God. So it comes 
upon him with redoubled force, that here, before the Real Pres- 
ence, he is kneeling in adoration and homage. He is kneeling! He 
is doing what he does before no earthly potentate, before no man; 
what he has long ceased to do consciously before the throne of his 
own deified self. He is performing an action that is done before 
God alone, and it expresses fully to his conscious self and to all the 
world, what are the innermost sentiments of heart and soul, what 
his true relation is here and now to the adorable Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Were he to remain at the silent contemplation of all that his 
posture before Christ really implies, what a sublime paean of hom- 
age it would be! But the love of his heart calls for a fuller ex- 
pression of this homage, and his joyous voice mingles with those 
of his fellow-members in Christ, to sing the Mystical Body’s sub- 
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BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


lime song of faith and love, praise and homage in the O Salutaris 
and the Tantum Ergo. 

The member of Christ is not acting alone before the Head. 
His action, united with that of others, is the adequate atonement 
of the Mystical Body itself, made in union with Christ to God, 
for the indignities suffered by God through insults to Christ. This 
is true prayer after the heart of the member of Christ. 

“If one member suffer anything,”’ says St. Paul, ‘‘all the mem- 
bers suffer with it.’’ There is a modified sense in which it is true 
that the whole Mystical Body fails or is wanting through the 
sins of individual members or groups. In the same sense it is true 
that the whole Mystical Body makes reparation or atonement in 
the “‘Christian’’ action of individual members or groups. This is 
true in a unique sense when these actions are officially initiated by 
the Church. Hence the richness of meaning that the true mem- 
ber of Christ, and he alone, may find in the service of Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament. It is a supererogatory work, an extra 
service over and above the daily essentials, given out of the abun- 
dance of his love for God. For him it is therefore a thing of divine 
beauty and of joy divine. For it is ever his ardent desire to seek 
God above all, to render an homage that is of the whole man, heart 
and mind, body and soul, and that springs from an unalloyed 
love of God, a love that embraces at once God as his all, and all 


men in God. 
ViRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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CONCERNING THE ORIGINS OF POPULAR 
DEVOTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


OW did popular devotions originate’? A satisfactory 
answer to this question would seem to be required 
before final judgment is passed as to the intrinsic 
value and worthiness of those forms of popular piety 
which sometimes seem to present so formidable an ob- 

struction in the path of the liturgical ‘‘reformer.’’ The present 

paper is offered as a possible aid to the solution of this problem, in 
the minds of those readers of ORATE FRATRES who are desirous 
of assisting in every possible way the great work of the Liturgical 

Revival, but who at the same time are still undecided as to what 

must be done with the luxuriant growth of popular devotions that 

has sprung up in the last century or two of liturgical obsolescence. 

It represents an attempt to trace historically the origins of the 

veneration of the saints, now so integral and important a part of 

Catholic (and liturgical) piety. While not dealing directly with 

the problem alluded to, this study does afford some very interesting 

analogies, by means of which it may be possible to compare pres- 
ent-day practices with those in vogue in the earliest ages of the 

Church, and to evaluate them in the light of the attitude main- 

tained toward them by the early Councils and Fathers. Indeed, so 

striking is the resemblance between many manifestations of modern 
and ancient popular piety that one is forced to subscribe with 
greater conviction than ever to the time-worn adage: Nil novi sub 
sole. Hardly a detail is there in the pictures drawn by men like St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Paulinus of Nola—to portray both 
the objects and the methods of popular devotions—that cannot be 
duplicated in one or other of our modern shrines and centers of 
extra-liturgical cult. Mutatis mutandis, of course: the precise cir- 
cumstances of time and place can in no sense be reproduced; but 
by making the necessary adjustments of perspective it is possible 








“Popular devotions” are here taken to signify those forms of public prayer 
to and veneration of the saints which do not form part of the official public prayer 
or liturgy of the Church, though they may be approved or at least tolerated by 
competent ecclesiastical authority. 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


to see in the earliest known “popular devotions’’ a very close and 
very real relationship to those in vogue today. 


Let it be noted at the outset that, from a religious and Cath- 
olic point of view, there cannot be the slightest question of the 
legitimacy of the cult of saints, as such. It is part of the depositum 
fideit, and rests upon the solid ground of the authority of God 
Himself, speaking through His Church.* But if its dogmatic core 
is thus divinely attested, its outward expression is not thereby auto- 
matically and invariably approved, as goes without saying. Too 
prone is human sentimentality to overreach the bounds of pro- 
priety and common sense in its attitude toward those to whom it 
would pay homage even in this life: and how much more is this 
true, when those heroes whom it would honor are known with 
all the certainty of faith to be enjoying the ineffable rewards of 
heaven in company with God Himself, His angels, and all the 
number of the elect! Thus does it become necessary, when study- 
ing the earliest manifestations of popular devotions, to expect a 
certain amount of exaggerated piety, over-enthusiastic expression of 
religious feeling, just as the same can be found today by anyone 
who cares to look for them. Then too, when dealing with origins 
so far removed from the present, one must be prepared to meet 
with a scarcity of evidence, a number of apparently contradicting 
elements that render a purely scientific appraisal difficult in the ex- 
treme,” especially to those scholars whose critical faculties are in 
any way biased by preconceived notions unfavorable to Catholic 
teaching and practice. 


THE SOURCES AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


Modern Catholic scholarship has not failed to occupy itself 
with the problem, as can be seen from such works as Msgr. Du- 
chesne’s Origines du Culte Chrétien,’ Pére Delahaye’s Les Origines 





1Conc. Trid., sess. XXV (Denzinger, 984). 


24s Pére Delahaye well says (op, infr. cit., p. 470), the evidence is often 
“pour le saint, ce qu’un manteau d’emprunt est & sa statue, dont souvent elle 
transforme totalement la physionomie et voile les lignes sculpturales. Parfois, ll 
suffit de Pécarter, pour faire apparaitre dans sa beaute Poeuvre de l’artiste. Trop 
souvent, hélas, le vétement adhére avec tant de force qu’a vouloir l’arracher on 
risque de briser la statue.” 


*Paris, 1905. 
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du Culte des Martyrs,’ and Dom Henri Leclercq’s article “‘Martyr”’ 
in the latest volume of the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne.’ 
Surpassing these, however, in the truly amazing amount of data 
presented is the work of the Protestant theologian E. Lucius, Die 
Anfdnge des Heiligenkultus.’ This, unfortunately, is almost com- 
pletely vitiated by reason of the faulty and prejudiced interpreta- 
tions given. To disentangle these facts from their muddled inter- 
pretations, with the help of correct principles as supplied by the 
three eminent Catholic scholars above mentioned, has seemed to 
the present writer to be the happiest approach to the problem; es- 
pecially since the bulk of Lucius’ evidence points conclusively to 
the fact which should interest us, viz., the popular origin of the 
veneration of the saints. That is to say, popular or non-liturgical 
cult was long and firmly established in practically all parts of the 
Christian world before the liturgical and disciplinary authority of 
the Church recognized it and brought it under control. This con- 
sensus fidelium, however, must be regarded with a certain amount 
of caution, since purely psychological factors seemed to have played 
a major part in shaping it. A product of the fourth century, which 
saw the end of persecution and the bringing of peace and liberty 
to Christendom under Constantine the Great, this wave of enthusi- 
astic veneration for the Christian heroes of the bloody era just end- 
ed was in a very real sense a popular reaction. Relief at being free 
at last to worship in public, to teach and catechise unopposed by, 
often with the assistance of the minions of the law, was bound to 
bring about some method of honoring all those whose lives had 
been sacrificed in defense of that teaching and of that worship. 
Then, too, still fresh in the minds of thousands of converts that 
flocked to the banner of the Cross during this period was the mem- 
ory of the classic heroes of pagan antiquity. Only too readily would 
these new recruits avail themselves of Christian practices which, 
outwardly at least, often resembled those with which they had 
long been familiar. Often were the same forms of expression of 
sentiment which hitherto had been directed toward pagan divini- 





1Brussels, 1912. 
*Paris (Letouzey), 1932. 
*Tuebingen, 1904. 
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artyr”’ ties brought into the service of the saints in heaven. And though 
ienne.* this was in itself nothing to be wondered at—since the expressions 
f data were simply natural, contemporary methods of enunciating human 
s, Die sentiments of respect, veneration, etc., called for in this devotion 
- com- —~still it was a situation in which the object of the cult might 
preta- easily be distorted, especially among the more ignorant or emo- 
inter- tionally inclined members of the faithful. Of this we find some 
yy the evidence’; there were certainly instances when actual superstition 
ied to and exaggerated belief were intermingled with the honoring of the 
nies- | saints. But these were isolated instances, and always watched, re- 
ely to proved, corrected by the responsible leaders of the faithful; so that 
of the on the whole the evidence presents us with a picture that in all its 
gical essential elements faithfully reproduces, to the careful and impartial 
of the observer, the same lineaments as that found in authorised Catholic 
ity of teaching of today.” 
} con- THE EVIDENCE 
nount ff 
layed The cult of the saints began with the honor paid to the mar- 
which f tyrs, first by individual Christian communities, then by national or 
berty racial groups, and finally by the entire Christian world. The first 
‘husi- & evidences in any general form are discovered in the fourth century, 
-end- during which the cult of saints reached great popularity, became 
x free widespread. About the end of this century we see it becoming offi- 
d by, cially recognized by the authorities of the Church and being in- 
nd to corporated into liturgical observance. Not before another century 
: had do we note the gradual introduction of other holy personages— 
ship. confessors, ascetics, monks and virgins—along with the martyrs as 
that objects of public veneration. And it is not until the seventh cen- 
nem- tury that liturgical honoring of the Blessed Virgin by means of 
ould feasts became general, although a hundred years earlier, individual 
hich, localities began to honor her by festivals and observances similar 
had to those in which they paid homage to the lesser saints. 
nof ff The cult of the martyrs, as far as concerns its earliest forms, 
vini- : grew out of the traditional methods of honoring the Christian 


1See also Delahaye’s good discussion of “Survivances paiennes” in his Les 
Legendes Hagiographiques, pp. 168 ff. (Brussels, 1906). 


24 recent book has just come to my notice: La Liturgie des Saints, by A. 


Molien (Avignon, Aubanel Aine, 1932), which treats in extenso about the same 
material that I am handling here, but which ignores completely Lucius’ evidence. 
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dead. Celebrated at the actual tomb of the martyrs, the ceremonies 
themselves were originally the same as those in use from time im- 
memorial to pay proper respect to the departed members of a fam- 
ily or a community, whether pagan or Christian. Some of these 
usages may have been distinctly pagan and superstitious, in their 
origin and outward form, but were not necessarily so when made 
to serve objects and beliefs that were true and orthodox. In fact, 
a careful study of ‘them leads to the conclusion that they were in 
the main rather the products of natural tendencies on the part of 
the civilised people of succeeding ages to give fitting expression to 
their feelings vis-d-vis the departed. With the exception of two 
practices so manifestly abhorrent to Christian thought that they 
were never adopted at all by the faithful (the crowning of the 
corpse and its cremation), all these customs could easily be made 
use of, mutatis mutandis, by believing Christians, t.e., with the nec- 
essary differentiations regarding the object toward whom they were 
addressed. Thus, as far back as the second century can be traced the 
adoption by Christian communities of the pagan Memorial Sup- 
per,’ celebrated at the tomb of the departed. Again, the ideas sur- 
rounding the erection and decoration of pagan temples as memorials 
and places of supplication to the mythical deities found close paral- 
lels in the structures eventually erected by the Christians over the 
tombs of the martyrs. But there is always discoverable in the latter 
a sharp distinction regarding the object towards which these ideas 
tended: there was never any question with the Christians of a 
“worship” in the sense intended by the pagans. True, there were 
often extremes of sentimentality, such as the placing of undue em- 
phasis sometimes upon the need of “‘pleasing’’ the martyr and gain- 
ing his favorable attention, instead of celebrating his holy life and 
deeds. Often, too, we find evidence of a strong belief in the fact 
that he frequented, in some mysterious way, the scene of his suf- 
ferings or the place in which his remains were interred. But such 
forms of pious credulity in no way vitiate the essential point about 
the devotion as such, which was the martyr as now closely asso- 
ciated with God, and therefore powerful to assist those who in- 
voked him. 





1Discussion of this practice infra; cf. also Leclercq, op. cit., col. 2434. 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


Let us now examine the principal details of the cult itself, as 
it appears for the first time early in the fourth century. Soon after 
the advent of freedom of worship with the accession of Constan- 
tine the Great, the Christians began to erect special memorial struc- 
tures over the martyrs’ tombs in all parts of the Empire. But these 
are not called ‘‘churches,’’ ecclesiae—a term long in use to desig- 
nate the buildings used for common divine worship. Instead a 
varied new terminology comes into use: in the East, martyrion, 
sehos, naos, temenos, oikos, domos; and in the West, memoria, 
martytium, basilica (with the name of the martyr in the genitive), 
templum, domus and aedes, concilium.* St. John Chrysostom il- 
lustrates the general practice by referring to services conducted ‘‘kai 
en tais ekklesiais kai en tais martyriats.”” The martyr is supposed 
in some special way to reside in the vicinity of his tomb, and there- 
fore it was necessary to prepare a worthy place for this “‘residence”’ 
of his, as well as to honor his remains. Here one came to get in 
closer touch with him than was possible elsewhere—-here where he 
ruled as a veritable proprietor, a kind of landlord.” Many examples 
are found testifying to the lavishness with which these temples 
were built and adorned: marble, gold, mosaics, mural paintings 
were by no means unusual tokens of the effort to make this earthly 
habitat as worthy as possible.‘ While this points certainly to some 
general appreciation of his heroic deeds in life, it also betokens a 
popular desire to please him, to make him ‘“‘feel at home,”’ while 
thus rendering him more attentive to the supplications of his clients. 
His relics are regarded, of course, with the highest reverence; their 
very presence blesses the building constructed over them as well as 
the people assembled there, and helps to establish contact more 
easily with the entire heavenly assemblage. In fine, though often 
used for divine worship, these cemetery-chapels certainly empha- 





1Cf. Lucius’ copious patristic quotations illustrating this nomenclature (op. 
cit., p. 272 f., notes). 

2In Thess., Homil, XI, 4 (Migne P. G., 62, 466). 

2Thus Maximus Tauren., Homil. LXXXI (Migne P. L. 57, 428): “Cuncti 
martyres percolendi sunt, sed specialiter li . . . quorum reliquia possidemus . . . 
cum his nobis familiaritas est. Semper enim ‘nobiscum sunt, nobiscum morantur, 
hoc est in corpore nos viventes custodiunt, et de corpore recidentes excipiunt.” 

‘Cf. the description of the memorial chapel erected at Emerita in honor of 

St. Eulalia, given by Prudentius (Peristeph., III. 191). 
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size most the presence and the power of the martyr, both in their 
decorative details and in the memorial services celebrated therein. 
But to conclude, as Lucius does, that this indicates a rendering to 
the martyr of an honor equal to that paid to God (or to the 
heathen deities), is wholly unwarranted. 

By the middle of the fourth century this attitude had com- 
bined with several other factors to bring about a centering of at- 
tention upon the relics themselves as opposed to the place of burial. 
The fame of the martyr’s miracles, the increasing desire to partici- 
pate in the benefits of his intercession, to have him as a special pro- 
tector of a community or a city, inspired a general effort to bring 
him as it were into the midst of the group concerned by the “‘trans- 
lation’ in whole or in part of his mortal remains from their orig- 
inal resting place. The more remarkable is this when we recall the 
hitherto prevailing attitude which placed so much importance on 
the place of burial or of martyrdom, together with the strictures 
of Roman Law enforcing the inviolability of graves and cemeteries. 
But the desire now growing so universal to share in the benefits of 
the martyr’s intercession overcame these time-honored scruples, and 
we witness an ever-increasing number of processions, surrounded 
by every kind of pomp and splendor, to bring the relics of the 
martyr from his tomb to the city or church desiring them. The 
earliest ‘‘translation”’ on record is that of St. Babylas. Gallus, creat- 
ed Emperor by Constantius (351), established himself at Antioch; 
and wishing to destroy the cult of the goddess Daphne that flour- 
ished in a neighboring temple, built a church in honor of St. Ba- 
bylas, and then with the greatest pomp transported thither his 
remains. And it was not long before the presence of the martyr 
imposed silence on the oracle of Daphne.* Plenty of later examples 
testify to the fact that these translations took on the character of 
popular festivals, and were attended by the most lavish kind of 
splendor. The populace came from near and far to be on hand to 
welcome their newly-arrived protector; and it was considered a 
kind of ungracious act and apt to draw down his displeasure not 
to attend.’ Royalty and peasant, cleric and citizen mingled together. 





1Socrates, IIT, 16; Sozomen, V, 19; Greg. Nazianz., Contra Julianum, I. 25. 
2Cf. Joann. Chrysos., De 8. Hieromart. Phoca (Migne P. G., 50, 699.) 
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ORIGINS OF POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


The relics were encased in receptacles of gold and silver and adorned 
with precious stones. The reliquary itself was placed in a golden 
vessel, and carried on the shoulders of bishops. As the procession 
wended its way through the crowd, frequent ovations greeted its 
progress." This occasion remained engraven on the memory of the 
people, so much so that often its recurring anniversary was ob- 
served with as much festivity as the actual date of the martyr’s 
death, signifying as it did the beginning of the saint’s working in 
their special behalf. 

This devotion to relics finally resulted in a desire on the part 
of all churches to possess some. No place of worship was consid- 
ered complete without some of these precious remains, so fruitful 
a source of heavenly favor.” By the first part of the sixth century 
a church without some relics was a rarity’; so that the Second 
Council of Nicea (A. D. 787) could decree that all consecrated 
churches should possess some relics, thus recognizing and making 
legitimate a custom already well established.“ 


(To be continued) 
MICHAEL Ducey, O.S.B. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. 


1Cf, Hieron., Contra Vigilant., 5 (Migne P. L., 23, 343) concerning the trans- 
lation of the relics of the Prophet Samuel to Constantinople. 


2Cf. Ambros., Ep. 22 (Migne P. L., 16, 1062); “Cum ego basilicam dedicassem, 
multi . . . interpellare coeperunt dicentes: Sicut Romanam basilicam dedices. 
Respondi Faciam, si martyrum reliquias invenero.” And Gaudentius, Sermo 17, 
De dedicatione ‘basilicae concilii sancterum’ (Migne P. L., 20, 966): “Habemus 
ergo et has quadraginta et praedictos decem sanctos (i. e., Joann. Bapt., Andreas, 
Thomas, Lucas, Gery. et Protas., Nazarius, Sisinnius, Martyrius, Alexander, et 
Quadraginta Martyrum), unde hanc ipsam basilicam Concilium Sanctorum nun- 
cupari opertere decrevimus.” Was the Preface for Palm Sunday with its sentence, 
“qui gloriaris in consilio (concilio?) sanctorum,” composed for use in some such 
basilica as the station-church for that day? 

%Gregor Turen., Gloria martyrum 31: “Novivicensis ecclesia, ubi nulla adhuc 
sanctorum pignora habebantur”; Vita patrum, VIII, 11: “apud vicum urbis 
Turonicae ecclesia dudum constructa absque sanctorum pignoribus habebatur.” 


‘Sessio VII (Hefele, IIIa, 477). Any bishop who consecrates a church possess- 
ing no relics is to be deposed. 
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FRANCIS DE SALES—FRIEND OF THE LITURGY 


TRICTLY speaking, of course, we have an a priori 
certainty that every saint was a friend of the liturgy, 
since the liturgy has been divinely ordained as the 
ordinary channel of grace to mankind. The Mass, 
the sacraments, the sacramentals, these are the means 

given to us by Christ, either directly or through the Church, His 
spouse, for our sanctification, for our becoming Christ-like. Hence 
the. saints, our Christian, i.e., Christ-like heroes, in the ordinary 
course of events treasured and loved the liturgy whereby they 
achieved their glorious end. 

There is however another sense in which we may ask our- 
selves: Was this or that saint a friend of the liturgy? Was he li- 
liturgically minded? In other words: Did he practically, in the or- 
dering of his religious life, recognize the primacy of those ordinary 
means of grace which the liturgy furnishes? Did he consciously 
strive to conform to and transform his life into the Christ-life 
actualized in the Church and in her public worship? 

St. Francis of Sales is often thought of as “‘unliturgical,”’ as 
having inverted the correct relation between individualistic and 
objective, social piety. He is portrayed as an heir to that exaggerat- 
ed individualism in the field of the spiritual which had its roots in 
Nominalism, grew rapidly at the time of the Crusades, and, in re- 
action to Protestant errors, received added impetus in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Is this judgment on the great saint war- 
ranted by facts? 

The Gospel says of Christ: ‘“‘He did and taught.’’ The saints 
did likewise; they first lived what they afterwards taught others. 
In the personal notes of Francis as a student, priest, and bishop, 
we see that the liturgy furnishes guiding thoughts. For example, 
his notes refer explicitly to the feast of the Chair of St. Peter, 
February 22, 1591, to the Vigil of the Annunciation on March 
24, to the seven sons of St. Felicitas on July 10. Again, liturgical 
regulations mark his episcopal “‘Rule of Life,’’ from December, 
1602. The episcopal household servants must attend holy Mass 
every day, and on Sundays and feasts, the whole Divine Office in 
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ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


the Cathedral. Francis himself is to attend the Divine Office in the 
Cathedral Church whenever possible. As a Canon he had always 
done so. For the private recitation of the Breviary he lays down 
the following rule: “‘Ordinarily I shall recite the Office standing or 
on my knees. . . . On feast days I shall recite the Hours and Ves- 
pers with the choir, and the rosary during the High Mass’’ (XXII, 
pp. 111-122).* This last point has been considered strange by 
many friends. A glance in retrospect, however, suggests a satis- 
factory explanation. As a young man, in 1587, Francis was cured 
of a soul-racking scruple which made him despair of salvation, It 
was only after months of mental torture, after continuous appeals 
for heavenly help, after a promise made to our Blessed Mother of 
saying her chaplet daily, that the temptation disappeared suddenly, 
completely, forever. 

It is well to remember also, that the High Mass of this early 
seventeenth century was in many respects far from being “‘liturgi- 
cal.’’ If we consider the drawn out, repeatedly-sung parts of the 
Gloria, Credo, and Sanctus, we can understand that a rosary— 
well meditated on—could be recited without loss of active partici- 
pation in the holy Sacrifice. 

In his sermon for Pentecost, 1593, St. Francis de Sales ex- 
plains both the Proper of the Season in the Mass, as well as the 
psalms, lessons, and hymns of the Office (VII, p. 1). On the feast 
of the Assumption, 1601, Francis develops the prayers of the Of- 
fertory and of the Canon (VII, p. 391). On the same feast of the 
next year, the sermon is based on the liturgy of the feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin (VII, p. 439). For the second Sunday of Advent, 
1610, the saintly Bishop explains the vestments of the assistants 
at Mass (VIII, p. 66). In July, 1616, in a sermon to the distressed 
people of Annecy, he paraphrases Psalm 124. He consoles the peo- 
ple by exhorting them to seek spiritual relief in the liturgical devo- 
tions of the Church (VIII, p. 179). On the first Sunday of Ad- 
vent, 1616, Francis preaches at Grenoble on the Benedictus, and 
on St. John, the forerunner of Christ. He urges his people to pre- 


1These quotations are from the Edition Complete, Annecy. The first volume 
was edited by H. B. Mackey, O.S.B., in 1892. The twenty-sixth appeared in 1933. 
The Introduction to the Devout Life we cite according to the translation of Allan 
Ross, London, 1930. The Constitutions, Spiritual Directory and Custom Book we 
quote from the official English translation of the Visitation Nuns, Manresa Press, 


London, 1 
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pare for Christ by living the thoughts of the liturgy of the Mass 
as shown in its Introit, Epistle, and Gospel (VIII, p. 202). Dur- 
ing Lent, 1617, the faithful shepherd addresses his flock on the 
dignity of the house of God and the proper reverence to be observed 
in it (VIII, p. 330). In a sermon to the Visitation Nuns, Novem- 
ber 27, 1616, the holy founder praises the Religious Institutes that 
recite the Canonical Office (VIII, p. 206). On April 12, 1615, he 
again exhorts his hearers to be mindful of the liturgy (IX, p. 66). 


The letters of St. Francis, too, have frequent liturgical ref- 
erences. We confine ourselves to a few. On December 29, 1595, 
the great convert-maker begs from the Duke of Savoy the material 
means necessary to render the Divine Office solemnly, assuring him 
that this would strengthen the faith of the newly converted (IX, 
p. 169). He adds that the liturgy is not only the most beautiful 
praise of God, but also a powerful means of personal sanctification 
and consolation. In a letter to St. Jane de Chantal, Francis tells her 
that the choir Offices are his greatest consolation (IX, p. 298). In 
May, 1607, Francis writes to her again on the edifying and excel- 
lent performance of the liturgical Offices in his Cathedral (XIII, 
p. 287). 

As provost of the Cathedral at Annecy, Francis issues orders 
for the newly catholicized mission districts. He writes that one of 
the most effective means of stopping the “‘leakage’’ in the danger 
zones of the faith and of strengthening the people in their religion 
is the active participation of the laity in the liturgy. Francis re- 
quests the local officers of the parishes to have the people attend 
the Divine Offices of the Church, not only the obligatory Sunday 
Mass, but also the High Mass, Vespers, and processions (XXII, 
p. 174). On November 20, 1613, Francis issued an ordinance for 
the bailiwick of Gex concerning the divine service. Moreover, cer- 
tain exclusively liturgical sermons must be preached every year. 
He forbids the publishing of any profane news in church during 
the sermon or Mass (XXIII, p. 365). 

Again, the diocesan synod at Annecy, 1603, enjoins loyal 
adherence to liturgical regulations. Anti-liturgical practices are se- 
verely condemned (XXIII, p. 1). In his notes for the diocesan 
synod, 1613, Francis once more shows himself the champion of 
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ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


liturgical music. No ball or dance music is to be tolerated in church. 
An ecclesiastical expert in liturgical chant will assist at a rehearsal 
of the Mass to judge its fitness (XXIII, p. 391). All the synodal 
ordinances from 1604 to 1616 enforce liturgical laws and encour- 
age active participation of the laity not only in the apostolate of 
the hierarchy but also in the liturgy as far as their lay character 
permits. 

In a sermon preached on November 27, 1616, Francis tells 
the Nuns of the Visitation: ‘““The Visitandines will chant the Lit- 
tle Office of our Lady.” In the “Spiritual Conferences,’’ the holy 
founder tells his Sisters: ‘Say the Office with recollection and af- 
fection; try to understand what you pronounce.’’ Francis wanted 
active and intelligent participation in the liturgy according to every- 
one’s capacity. Even the lay and associate Sisters must not fail, if 
possible, to assist at all the Offices on festivals (Constit. 1). In a 
final appeal he says that the Sisters are to have a special care that 
the Office be celebrated with the exact observance of the ceremonies. 

In Article 5 of the Spiritual Directory Francis says of the 
most holy Sacrifice: ““Then, with the priest, offer it to God the 
Father, for the remission of our sins, and of those of the whole 
world, offering ourselves also at the same time with Him, and with 
the whole Church.’’ The Directory for the Office enjoins the Sis- 
ters to carry out the Mandatum on Maundy Thursday, the Adora- 
tion of the Cross on Good Friday, and Vespers on Holy Saturday 
as prescribed in the liturgical books. The Sisters are also to take an 
active part in the ceremonies of the Rogation Days, Candlemas, 
Palm Sunday, and the blessing of the new fire. 

In The Controversies, written while a missionary in the 
Chablais, Francis defends the recitation of the Office in Latin, for 
Scripture texts, without special study, could be easily misinter- 
preted. He emphasizes the serious obligation of pastors to explain 
the liturgical texts and ceremonies in their sermons (I, p. 183). 

In the sixth chapter of the third book of The Defense of the 
Standard of the Cross, the holy patron of writers describes in a 
plain, popular manner the Cross as employed in liturgical services. 

In the beautiful treatise, The Love of God, published in 1616, 
which merited for Francis de Sales the title ‘“‘Doctor of Divine 
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Love,” the pages are filled with inspiring passages drawn from the 
liturgy and from the Bible. In Book XI, Chapter 3, the great mys- 
tic gives us the reason for his liturgy-mindedness. He tells us to 
observe religiously the ceremonies of the sacred liturgy, ‘‘because 
it nourishes holy love.” 

Philothea or The Introduction to the Devout Life is gen- 
erally considered the masterpiece of the Bishop of Geneva. Here 
Francis says concerning prayer: ““You will say your Pater, your 
Ave and the Credo in Latin; but you will also take care to under- 
stand exactly what the words mean in your mother tongue, so 
that, while saying them in the language of the Church, you may 
nevertheless relish the admirable and delicious meaning of these holy 
prayers—not hurrying in order to say many of them, but taking 
care to say from your heart those that you say” (2, 4). 


In the second part, Francis dwells on the Mass. ‘““The sun of 
spiritual exercises is the most holy, sacred and supreme Sacrifice 
and Sacrament of the Mass, the center of the Christian religion, 
the heart of devotion, the soul of piety, an ineffable mystery which 
contains within itself the abyss of divine charity, and by which 
God, applying Himself really to us, communicates munificently to 
us His graces and favors. Prayer made in union with this divine 
Sacrifice has an unspeakable force. . . . Make every effort therefore 
to assist at Mass every day, so that, together with the priest, you 
may offer the Sacrifice of your Redeemer to God, His Father, for 
yourself and for the whole Church. . . . The choir of the Church 
Triumphant and those of the Church Militant meet together and 
are united with our Lord in this divine action, in order that with 
Him, in Him, and through Him we may ravish the heart of God 
the Father and make His mercy all our own. ... Apply your heart 
to the mysteries of the death and passion of our Redeemer, that are 
actually and essentially represented in this holy Sacrifice, which to- 
gether with the priest and the rest of the people, you will offer to 
God the Father, for His honor and for your salvation. . .”” (2, 14). 

Part 2, Chapter 15, is headed: “On other exercises which are 
public and made in common.” There we read: “‘Besides this, Philo- 
thea, if convenient, you should assist at the Office of the Hours and 
of Vespers on feast days and on Sundays. . .. And moreover (that 
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I may say so once for all), there is ever more good and consolation 


m the 

mys- in the public Offices of the Church than in what is done individ- 

us to ually, God having so ordained that what is done in common should 

cause i be preferred to every kind of individual action. . . . And although 
it may happen that one performs as good exercises by oneself as are 


gen- done . . . in common, and that perhaps one may have more relish 
Here in doing them by oneself, yet God is more glorified when we unite 
and share our good works with our brethren and neighbors.” 





your 
nder- It would be easy to multiply quotations. The above seem 
e, so sufficient, however, to indicate that St. Francis de Sales nourished 
may a sincere devotion to the liturgy of the Church, and that he regulat- 
holy ed his life accordingly. 
king K. B. RUSSMAN, O.S.F.S. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST, OF THE CHURCH, 
OF THE FAITHFUL 


(From the Pastoral Letter of the Bishop of Liége, issued in spiritual preparation 
for the seventeenth annual Semaine Liturgique.) 


ESUS CHRIST, the Son of God made man, brought 
about the redemption of the world by voluntarily 
offering His life in sacrifice for our salvation and by 
dying for us upon the Cross. 

That is why the memory of the Passion and 
the Cross has overshadowed this entire glorious anniversary of the 
Jubilee Year. Is it not precisely for the purpose of engraving this 
memory more deeply into souls that numerous Belgian churches 
propose on the occasion of this centenary to erect or to re-erect the 
“‘triumphal crosses,’’ so dear to our ancestors? 

We are in hearty accord with this movement. But here we 
wish to fix our attention upon another memorial, a memorial 
which the Savior Himself has left us of His passion and of His 
death, a divine and living memorial, which at the same time re- 
calls and renews, re-presents and perpetuates the redemptive Sacri- 
fice: we mean holy Mass. 

After instituting this Mystery on the eve of His death, the 
Lord said to the apostles: ‘“‘Do this for a commemoration of Me’”’ 
(Luke 22, 19), thus enjoining upon them not only to repeat what 
He had just accomplished before their eyes, but also to do it in 
commemoration of Him. St. Paul, speaking of the same Mystery to 
the faithful of Corinth, said: ‘As often as you shall eat this bread, 
and drink the chalice, you shall shew the death of the Lord, until 
He come”’ (I Cor. 11, 26). 

And how would it be possible for us not to think of Jesus 
at the hour when we repeat His very actions and His very words 
of the Last Supper? When we see Him with the eyes of faith really 
present before us on the altar? How could we forget His passion 
and His death at the very moment when His body mangled upon 
the Cross and His blood shed for us are there anew, under the 
distinct and separate appearances of bread and of wine? at the 
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OUR SACRIFICE 


moment when we offer to God in sacrifice the very Victim of Cal- 
vary? and who then gives Himself to us in the Banquet of the 
most holy Communion? 

My brethren, the Mass, this memoria! of the Savior, of His 
love and of His suffering, can be considered from various points 
of view. We shall attempt to show it to you as being the Sacrifice 
of the Church and your own Sacrifice. 

Holy Mass is certainly the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Jesus in 
it is the Victim, in it Jesus is the invisible Priest, and in this sense 
the Sacrifice of the Mass is identical with the Sacrifice of the Cross; 
the latter was a bloody Sacrifice, the former is unbloody. The man- 
ner of offering differs, but in both it is the same Victim who is 
offered and the same Pontiff who offers. 

The Mass, however, is also the Sacrifice of the Church. And 
this not only because it is offered for her, but also, and principally, 
because it is offered by her. 

In all ages sacrifice has been the public act of worship par ex- 
cellence in religious societies. The Jewish people in particular had 
its sacrifices, its sacerdotal tribe to offer them, its temple and its 
altars. And the Church, the religious society par excellence, which 
has taken the place of Israel, which is the people of God in a truer 
and more exalted sense, should she have nothing to offer? And 
should she present herself before the Lord with empty hands? 
God forbid! Her own Sacrifice, the only one that remains and is 
pleasing to God, is that of which the sacrifices of old were only the 
shadow and the figure. It is that which Malachy foretold as the 
pure oblation which would be offered to the Lord in all places from 
the rising of the sun to the setting thereof, after which all others 
would be repudiated. And do we not see this prophecy splendidly 
realized today, when from one extremity of the world to the oth- 
er holy Mass is offered, without interruption, as it were, since it 
has been calculated that on the average one begins every four 
seconds? 

Consider also the example of Mary. She stood below the 
Cross, the mother of the Redeemer and His cooperatrix, the new 
Eve beside the new Adam. By this double title she united herself 
to Jesus the Priest and Victim, she consented to His Sacrifice, she 
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offered her Child to God. On Calvary Mary stood as the mother 
and first fruit of the Church; her offering symbolized and pre- 
figured the offering of the Church. To the latter, as to His im- 
maculate Bride, the Savior confided all His treasures, notably He 
left her as a legacy His divine body and blood; like Mary, the 
Church offers them to God, in order to honor Him and to apply 
to the faithful the merits of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

Consider again that the Church is the Mystical Body of 
Christ. She makes but one with Him, as the members with the 
Head. She lives of His life, she thrills with His thoughts, she is 
animated by His Spirit; she prolongs His presence here below, she 
continues and fulfills His work. When, then, the Savior makes 
Himself present as Victim upon the altar and offers Himself to His 
Father, He is not there and does not act there separated from His 
Mystical Body; but the latter is united with its Head in the very 
act of offering. 

Similarly the priest, at the same time representative of Christ 
and minister of the Church, repeats, beginning with the Offertory, 
sometimes in His own name, usually in the plural and in the name 
of the entire community, the formula of oblation to God: “I of- 
fer to Thee.—We offer to Thee.’’ Take, for example, the prayer 
after the Consecration. The word of the priest has transubstantiat- 
ed the bread and the wine; the divine Victim is present in the form 
of an immolation: agnus tamquam occisus, and the priest, imme- 
diately after adoring Him, offers Him in the name of all: ‘““Where- 
fore, O Lord, we Thy servants and likewise Thy holy people, 
calling to mind not only the blessed passion of the same Christ 
Thy Son, but also His resurrection from the dead, and finally His 
glorious ascension into heaven, offer unto Thy supreme Majesty, 
of Thy gifts bestowed upon us, the pure, the holy, the all-perfect 
Sacrifice of thanks for our redemption—the holy bread of life 
eternal and the chalice of unending salvation.” 

Yes, the Sacrifice of the Mass—the whole liturgy bears wit- 
ness to it—is indeed the Sacrifice of the Church; united to her di- 
vine Chief, she offers to the holy Trinity the Sacrifice of the New 
Law, the only one worthy of God, the body and blood of the 
God-man. 
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OUR SACRIFICE 


But, my dearly beloved brethren, this Sacrifice is also the 
Sacrifice of each one of us. You yourselves offer: you offer the holy 
Victim and you offer, with Him and through Him, your offerings, 
and notably the offering of yourselves. 


You belong to the Mystical Body of Christ; you are His 
members, inserted into Him through Baptism, belonging to His 
Church, which in its entirety must offer to God this infinitely 
precious Oblation of the Altar. The sacred Victim belongs to the 
entire Christian family, but it also belongs to each of its members. 
Does not holy Communion, in which Jesus gives to each of the 
faithful the totality of His body and of His blood, present and 
offered upon the altar, bear witness to the desire of Christ to leave 
this priceless gift to all and to each, so as to enrich with this treas- 
ure the entire Church and all her children, and to furnish her not 
only collectively, but all her members individually, the right and 
the means of offering to the divine Majesty an offering of infinite 
value? 

This active participation of the faithful in the offering is also 
found repeatedly stressed in the liturgy of the Mass. After the Of- 
fertory, the priest, turning toward the faithful, asks their prayers, 
and they reply that they are his associates in the offering, that the 
Sacrifice of the celebrant is also that of the assistants—‘‘meum ac 
vestrum sacrifictum.’’ At the Memento of the Living, he says to 
the Lord: ‘“‘Be mindful . . . of all here present, whose faith is 
known to Thee and likewise their devotion, on whose behalf we 
offer unto Thee, or who themselves offer unto Thee, this Sacrifice 
of praise. . . .”” Immediately before the Consecration, he will again 
mention expressly the part of the ministers as well as of the as- 
sistants: ‘“We further beseech Thee, O Lord, to receive in atone- 
ment this sacrament of adoration from us [the ministers] and 
from all Thy household [the faithful].”’ 

That the active participation of the faithful in the offering 
of the Sacrifice belongs to them as an exclusive right, a true privi- 
lege, appears from a practice formerly universally observed in the 
Church. Before the Offertory—the preparatory part to the Sacrifice, 
properly so called, being finished—the catechumens, as also the 
public penitents not yet reconciled to the Church, had to leave; 
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only the baptized in union with the Church (St. Justin already 
noted this in the second century) were allowed to take part. 
They participated, as we shall see, by offering to God the 
divine Lamb present upon the altar; but beyond this, they offered 
also their own gifts and they offered themselves with these gifts. 
Call to mind ‘“‘the ancient ceremony where each one carried his 
own oblation, that is to say, his bread and his wine to be offered 
upon the altar. To offer to God the bread and the wine by which 
our life is sustained, is to offer our life to Him as a thing which 
one holds from Him and which one wishes to return to Him.” 


Here again the faithful acted in conformity with the Church 
of which they are members. And, in truth, since Jesus is at the 
same time Priest and Victim of His Sacrifice, is it possible that the 
Church, which is His Body and makes but one with Him, sepa- 
rates herself from Him in the very act by which this Sacrifice is 
recalled and renewed? The whole Christ, at Mass, will at the same 
time be the Offerer and the Offered; beside the real body of the 
Savior upon the altar will be the Mystical Body; following the 
example of her Chief and her Spouse, the Bride of Christ will offer 
herself, and her offering, comprising all her homage and all her 
prayers, will be united to that of the sovereign Priest in order to 
be carried by Him to the Holy of Hollies, even to the throne of the 
adorable Trinity. 

This doctrine, which the entire liturgy of the Mass expresses 
and presupposes, was recently recalled by His Holiness Pius XI: 
“At the most august Eucharistic Sacrifice, the ministers and the 
faithful must join their own immolation, so that they offer also 
themselves as living victims, holy and pleasing to God.” 

Such is also the symbolic signification given to the few drops 
of water which the priest, following the example of Christ, adds 
to the wine in the chalice. ‘““The water,” as St. Cyprian already 
said, ‘symbolizes the Christian people. . .. That is why we are 
forbidden, in consecrating the chalice, to offer either wine alone or 
water alone. . . . To offer the consecrated wine without the ad- 
mixture of water would signify that Christ had been offered with- 
out us; but when the wine and the water are mixed, then only the 
totality of the spiritual and celestial sacrament is realized.”’ 
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OUR SACRIFICE 


In the same fashion may be explained the many liturgical 
prayers in which we ask God graciously to accept our offering, to 
look upon it with a propitious eye, to bless it. ‘For there is in 
this Sacrifice Jesus Christ who is offered and the man who offers; 
the Sacrifice is always pleasing because of Jesus Christ who is of- 
fered; it could not always be so because of the man who offers, 
since he cannot offer it worthily who is not even sufficiently pure 
to be offered with Him.” “‘Consider that after the Consecration, 
the priest, placing his joined hands against the altar, says this pray- 
er: ‘Most humbly we implore Thee, almighty God, cause these our 
mystic offerings to be brought by the hands of Thy holy angel 
unto Thy altar above, before the face of Thy divine majesty. ...’”’ 
The things of which there is question here, says Bossuet, are in 
reality the body and blood of Jesus, but they are there, this body 
and blood, with all of us and with our vows and our prayers, and 
all this together forms one single oblation, 


My dearly beloved brethren, how pleasant and comforting is 
the thought that the Mass, the Sacrifice of Christ and of the 
Church, is also the Sacrifice of all the faithful, your Sacrifice indi- 
vidually, in as far as you are members of the Church! And how 
much better it makes us appreciate our Christian dignity! In the 
face of the infinite majesty of God, invisible and incomprehensible, 
we feel how poor, ignorant and weak we are of ourselves. But here 
we are, baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, deputed to the personal and the social cult of the 
true God in the great family charged by Christ to continue this 
worship until the end of the world. Here we are at Mass. No longer 
are we poor: we have at our disposal the infinitely precious homage 
of Christ to offer; no longer are we ignorant: the Church tells us 
what we have to do and to say; no longer are we weak, for we 
are no longer alone: we are united to the priest, we are united to 
the Church, to all our brethren in heaven and upon the earth, to 
the angels and to the saints, we are united to Christ, and Christ, 
making our humble prayers His own, lifts them up and brings 
them to the bosom of the Godhead. 

What grandeur in such a worship! What efficacy in such 
prayers! 
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My brethren, the world as it is, this unstable and troubled 
world, seeking in vain for peace and balance, leaving behind it the 
God whose laws it violates and whose rights it condemns, by a 
satanic gesture going so far as openly to flaunt the standard against 
Him in the League of the Godless, this world more than ever has 
need of prayer and calls for reparation. 

Our Holy Father the Pope has said it with insistence. Lately, 
recalling the words of a famous leader concerning the absolute 
necessity of money in order to carry on war, Pius XI applied them 
to the present battle against the unleashed forces of evil; in order 
to bring this struggle to a victorious conclusion, the first requisite 
is prayer, the second requisite again is prayer, the third requisite is 
always prayer! 

But the Christian prayer par excellence, the prayer of the en- 
tire Church as the prayer of her members, is holy Mass. 

Ah, if only all the faithful were aware of this! 


Alas, how far are we from the ideal! A large number even 
neglect the strict duty of assisting at Mass on Sunday. Let us not 
be contented with weeping over them; let us hasten to bring them 
back to their duty and, if possible, by our participation in the work 
of the Mass of reparation, let us offer to God some amends for their 
culpable negligence. 

As far as you are concerned, my dearly beloved brethren, you 
who regularly assist at the holy Sacrifice on Sunday and even dur- 
ing the week when you are able, may you do it WORTHILY, as 
the Church begs in her prayer: “‘haec DIGNE frequentare mys- 
teria.” 

And what is required for this? Three things: to know the 
Mass, to participate actively in it, to adapt our life to it. 

Make an effort to understand the Mass better, to study it, 
to meditate it. Follow attentively the instructions which are given 
you concerning it in the sermon, in the catechism class, in the 
courses of religion, in the study clubs. We can only encourage the 
efforts made in this direction and applaud the success already ob- 
tained. 

Participate actively in the Mass by following it in union with 
the priest and with Christ, by steeping yourselves in the meaning 
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of the liturgical ceremonies, by taking part in all the rites that your 
condition demands or permits, as far as the chants and the prayers 
are concerned. 

How we should like to see our parishes, all our parishes, re- 
semble those which the Cardinal Primate of Poland describes, 
“where the parishioners group themselves about their pastor at the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Not as spectators or mute witnesses, not as 
distracted assistants or as chance auditors. In these parishes the 
faithful know the structure of the Mass, they understand its dif- 
ferent parts, they are united to the priest, in his prayers and inten- 
tions; they participate intimately in the liturgy and live with it. 
In these parishes the people follow the holy Sacrifice of their pastor 
through the liturgical chants of the Mass. With one voice they 
answer the priest. 

“In these parishes the faithful participate above all in the 
Sunday Mass, at our beautiful High Mass, which the pastor offers 
to God for his flock, and at which the parishioners associate them- 
selves to one another most intimately in an atmosphere of liturgi- 
cal union. . . . And since the participation in the Sacrifice is incom- 
plete without Communion, a truly fervent parish groups itself 
about its pastor at the sacred Banquet. Indeed, without Eucharistic 
life, the Catholic religion remains superficial.” 

My brethren, a religion not superficial, but true, interior, and 
profound, which Cardinal Hlond tells us is the fruit of the Eu- 
charist, is also the third and best disposition for worthy participa- 
tion in the holy Sacrifice. 

In order to associate ourselves completely to the offering of 
Jesus, is it not necessary that we be morally one with Him? that 
our souls vibrate in unison with His in the same adoration and 
the same charity? And that our offering be entirely pleasing to God, 
is it not necessary that our hands which offer and our lives which 
are offered in union with the sacred Host be likewise pure and stain- 
less? How truly can it be said with Bossuet, that ‘‘the perfection 
of this Sacrifice is not only that we offer and receive holy things, 
but rather that we who offer them and participate in them be holy’”’! 


> Louis JOSEPH KERKHOFS, D.D. 


Liége, Belgium 
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WITH OuR In our July-August issue (p. 419) we announced 
READERS the coming to America of Dom Albert Hammen- 
stede, prior of Maria Laach Abbey, and Dom Bona- 
venture Dreesbach, monk of the same abbey, in the interest of li- 
turgical studies and art. Before this issue reaches our readers, the 
distinguished visitors will have returned to their home country. 
It may truthfully be said that by their sojourn of two months in 
our midst the Liturgical Revival has been given a very marked 
impetus. Prior Hammenstede availed himself of the many oppor- 
tunities afforded him in various cities and in numerous Catholic 
institutions to unfold the riches and beauties of the Church’s lit- 
urgy to enthusiastic crowds of listeners, whilst Dom Bonaventure, 
his companion, by his Maria Laach art exhibit visualized the teach- 
ing of the Prior. Judging by the many reports and comments that 
have reached us during the past weeks it is safe to state that the 
liturgical message brought over from the world-famous liturgical 
center in the Rhineland has found a willing echo in the hearts of 
thousands of priests, Religious, and lay people. In several instances 
the visit of the two monks developed into a Liturgical Week or 
retreat, which afforded an intensive training in the fundamentals 
of the liturgical life. 





We have before us copies of The Register (Peoria edition) of 
August 12 and 19, giving an account of the inspiring Liturgical 
Week held at Spalding Institute, Peoria, under the patronage of 
His Excellency J. H. Schlarman, D.D., bishop of that city. A 
series of nine liturgical lectures was given by Dom Albert Hammen- 
stede, attended by a large number of priests, Religious and mem- 
bers of the laity. The Register reports: “‘In order to evaluate the 
effect and impression of the Prior’s lectures, Bishop Schlarman, 
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on the morning of the last day of the conferences, asked the au- 
dience to put their impressions and reactions in writing. Such ex- 
pression of opinion, he said, would be valuable to himself and 
also to the lecturer. The response was amazing. A veritable pack 
of written ‘impressions’ was received. That alone showed the deep 
effect the lectures had produced.’’ A few excerpts and specimens 
picked at random followed the account. We hereby reprint some 
for the benefit of our readers. The Reverend William J. Cracknell, 
C.S.V., of St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, wrote: ‘“The liturgi- 
cal lectures of the Prior are beyond all price. His clear and solid 
explanation of the Mystery of the Redemption as a present and 
vital reality in the Mass and the sacraments is like a visit back to 
the primitive Church. The simplicity of it all is a beacon to Chris- 
tians in every walk of life, an encouragement to pray for this mind 
which was in Christ Jesus and that all the members of Christ's 
Mystical Body may run in the way of God’s commandments.” 
Another comment runs thus: “‘I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that these lectures have completely revolutionized my ideas of spir- 
ituality. Each successive lecture went to prove that heretofore we 
had been living on the surface—in a certain sense mistaken the 
shadow for the substance. Certainly our religion has been self- 
centered and individualistic rather than, as so beautifully explained 
by the Prior, living with Christ as members of His Mystical Body, 
the Church. A new light has been shed for me upon the meaning 
of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Surely, if the meaning of the holy 
sacrament of Matrimony were explained to our children and young 
people, as it was so admirably explained by the Prior, there would 
be fewer unhappy marriages among our Catholic people. In fact, 
each lecture was in itself a spiritual gem, enlightening, instructive, 
and, too, I must confess, somewhat terrifying. I just wonder how 
anyone of normal intelligence could live so many years in the 
Church as I have lived and remain so totally ignorant of the real 
meaning of her sacred liturgy. May I dare to hope that in some 
way the good work begun by Father Hammenstede may be con- 
tinued in our diocese?”’ 


In future issues of our Review we shall continue to register 
the impressions and reactions produced by the eminent leaders of 
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the Liturgical Revival from Maria Laach during their stay in our 
country, trusting that our readers and friends will thereby be en- 
couraged in their efforts to hasten the advent of the liturgical age 
in the New World. We take this occasion to express our sincere 
thanks to the Very Reverend Prior and his co-worker for the valu- 
able aid they have given us in our endeavors to promote the 
Church’s liturgy among the faithful of America. Our thanks are 
due also to all the members of our hierarchy, clergy and laity who 
welcomed the guests from abroad and afforded them the oppor- 
tunity to carry their liturgical message to parishes and institutions 


of the East and Middle West. 


°o 





LITURGICAL One of the most impressive papal audiences of the 
BRIEFS year took place recently when the Holy Father re- 
ceived the representatives of the Italian Women’s 
Catholic Action Association. In reply to the address of their leader, 
Signorina Barelli, who assured him that all the members of the As- 
sociation had determined to deepen and intensify their spiritual lives 
so that their apostolate might be more effective and far-reaching, 
His Holiness declared that Catholic Action was undoubtedly one 
of the most necessary manifestations of the life of the Church, 
and praised their efforts towards a study of the liturgy and sacred 
music, He insisted that their duty was to revive the spirit of Chris- 
tian life as typified in Christ the Redeemer and actualized in the 
liturgy of the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ.—Catholic 
Times (London). 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend Amleto Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, honored the first summer school 
of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music in Rochester, August 16 
to September 1, by delivering the operiing address. His Excellency 
said that the Holy Father ardently desires to see liturgical music 
restored to its rightful place in the worship of the Church. He like- 
wise remarked that the introduction of the cause for beatification 
of Pope Pius X, “the pope of the liturgy,’’ should be an added 
impulse to the movement for correct Church music. 


In St. Louis, Mo., the liturgical music summer school was 
inaugurated by an address of the Most Reverend Bishop Winkel- 
mann. He expressed his satisfaction at the number of students en- 
rolled—priests, nuns, and lay choir-directors—and hoped that the 
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refocm of Church music in the Archdiocese, so earnestly desired by 
Archbishop Glennon, may soon be perfected. 


At the Dallas, Texas, diocesan synod, held in June of this 
year, it was ordered that after November 1 the Proper of the Mass 
must be sung in every church at High Mass. In Springfield and 
Fall River, Massachusetts, recent regulations call for the singing 
of Vespers every Sunday afternoon.—The Caecilia. 


The Catholic Truth Society of Oregon, which has been pub- 
lishing a monthly Leaflet Missal for some time past, has advanced 
another step in its efforts to secure the conscious and active partici- 
pation of the laity in the Church’s liturgy by issuing a booklet en- 
titled The Catholic Burial Service, containing the English transla- 
tion of the complete Requiem Mass with prayers immediately pre- 
ceding and following, together with brief explanations of things 
liturgical: sacrifice, the Mass, the altar, candles, vestments, incense, 


holy water, etc. 


L’ Artisan Liturgique, a review of liturgical arts published by 
the Abbey of St. André in Belgium, devoted its third quarter edi- 
tion (July-August-September) to American churches and church 
decorations. 

Under the caption of “Leisure for Liturgy,’’ an editorial in 
the Pittsburgh Catholic of August 9 makes a stirring appeal for 
the utilization of leisure-time “to grow closer to the Church” by 
a study of the liturgy and by attendance at liturgical functions not 
strictly of obligation. 


“A Defense of the Sacred Liturgy,” the leading article in Our 
Sunday Visitor of September 2, reproduced the address delivered 
at the Oxford Summer School of the Society of St. Gregory of 
England by its president, Dom. J. B. McElligott, O.S.B. 


An interesting account of corporate liturgical worship in a 
Catholic boys’ school (Portsmouth Priory School) and its effects 
on the pupils, now and in their later life, is contained in an article 
in the September 7 issue of The Commonweal, ‘“Thoughts on a 
School,”” by Cortlandt van Winkle. 


The thirty-second International Eucharistic Congress, to be 
held at Buenos Aires, October 7 to 14, will consider the following 
topics in its various scholastic sessions: Christ the King in and 
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through the Eucharist; Christ the King in the History of Latin 
America, Particularly of the Argentine Republic; Christ the King 
in Modern Catholic Life, Especially in Relation to Catholic Action 
in its Eucharistic Life. 


“The Liturgical Movement undoubtedly moves in this coun- 
try [England]. Scarcely a week passes without some record in the 
Catholic Press of advance in the popular participation in liturgical 
worship, and a happy feature in this advance is that it is so often 
recorded in connection with the children, and in small parishes 
with small resources.’"’-—T he Universe. 


The Catholic Times of London, having finished its articles 
on the pronunciation of the Latin responses at Mass, is now print- 
ing a series of instructions on serving Mass. The Universe, also of 
London, has been having an ‘‘Explanation of Mass’’ column in its 
Junior Page for some months. 


According to present plans, the interior of the future Metro- 
politan Cathedral in Liverpool, England, will resemble that of 
the Roman basilicas. The high altar will consequently be versus 
populum, i.e., facing the congregation. 


The program of studies of the Liturgical Academy at the Ab- 
bey of Maria Laach, Germany, for the scholastic year 1934-35 
will be as follows: Rt. Rev. Abbot Ildefons Herwegen, D.D., 
J.U.D., will lecture on the Christian Religious-ascetical Life of 
the First Seven Centuries, and on Ecclesiastical Art and Liturgy 
till the Early Middle Ages. He will conduct a seminar on the Di- 
vine Office in the Ancient Church.—Very Rev. Prior Albert Ham- 
menstede, D.D., will lecture on the Liturgical Mysteries. His semi- 
nar will consider the Structure and Nature of the Missal Orations. 
—Rev. Dom Stephan Hilpisch, Ph.D., will lecture on Church 
History, particularly on the influence of the Cluniac and Cister- 
cian Movements.—Rev. Dom Jerome Frank, Ph.D., will lecture 
on the History of the Ecclesiastical Year. His seminar will investi- 
gate the origin of the Christmas Cycle-——Rev. Dom Basil Ebel, 
Ph.D., J.U.D., will teach Gregorian Chant, both theory and prac- 
tice. He will likewise lecture on the Evolution of Occidental Mu- 
sic, especially religious music.—The Academy opens on November 
1. Inclusive expenses are 900 R.M. yearly. 


The fifteenth National Italian Convention of the Society of 
St. Caecilia was held at Florence, September 4 to 6. The general 
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theme of the congress was: How Caecilians have responded and 
will respond to the exhortation of His Holiness Pius XI: ‘The 
liturgy, Gregorian chant and sacred music must be cultivated more 
and more.”” The convention was a pronounced success, both be- 
cause of the number of delegates attending and because of the great 
interest aroused by the addresses. Outstanding among the latter 
were: “Liturgy, Gregorian Chant and Sacred Music in the Forma- 
tion of the Clergy’’; ““The Cathedral, Liturgical Center of the Dio- 
cese’’; ‘“The Parish, Living Organ of the Church.” 


Another Leaflet Missal in English has made its appearance— 
in New Zealand. Printed by the establishment of the Zealandia, 
Auckland official diocesan journal, it is mailed to the subscriber 
monthly, and costs 2/6 a year. 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GIFT OF ONESELF. By the Reverend Joseph Schryvers, C.SS.R. Trans- 
lated from the French by a Religious of Carmel. Published at Carmel, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. Cloth, 329 pp. Price, net, $1.50. 

With the minds of many adrift in our day and endeavoring to cling 
to moorings that do not hold, one welcomes a book that points out where 
true security and abiding well-being lie. Over against the material ad- 
vantages that have been sought in an effort to weather the present crisis 
—advantages in appearance only since each presents two or more disad- 
vantages—Father Schryvers builds upon the lasting spiritual values and 
rightly emphasizes that God and His ways must be sought as the world’s 
last refuge. 


It would be expecting too much to have the generality of men sud- 
denly change from the pursuit of material advantages to those of the 
spiritual order, or to exchange the seemingly good things of this world 
for those of the Kingdom of God. Nor does the author fancy in the least 
that his work will be read by those whose minds are pinned to this earth. 
He addresses himself to those who are willing to let God use them as in- 
struments to advance His kingdom—those who have the courage to face 
apparent defeat and failure in the combat against prevailing ideas, pre- 
ponderant influences, and ventures ever gaining the upper hand. These 
are the very ones, however, that can help to save the world from itself. 
As the author says: 

No one has won such triumph as these men who are always vanquished; 
no one has had such real success as these champions who are always beaten, 
always thrown violently to earth; no one has rendered such service to the cause 


of true civilization and of faith as these who are always conquered. Their devo- 
tion, sterile in appearance, has been the weight which, at last, has inclined the 
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balance to the side of oppressed justice, of calumniated truth, of persecuted in- 
nocence. 

Thus has victory come to peoples crushed for centuries by tyrant kings. 
Tears, sufferings, the brave endurance of deportation, of fines, of martyrdom, 
have, like an underground stream which is long checked, at last overflowed; and 
the supposedly unbreakable colossus has fallen, undermined at its foundation. 

Thus is preserved the life of nations long oppressed. . . . Thus has Chris- 
tianity triumphed over pagan persecution, the violence of civil powers, hypocrisy, 
heresy, and the defection of some among her own children. 

Thus, one day, will triumph Catholic nations now given over to atheistic 
governments, persecuted for their dearest beliefs, afflicted in their most profound 
feelings. . . . And those who seemed doomed to eternal defeat will become the 
vanquishers of unbelief, the regenerators of religious life, and the saviors of their 
country. 

What charms us when it appears in the grand events of history is going 
on in secret in the life of each soul (p. 231 ff.). 


In The Gift of Oneself Father Schryvers unfolds the principle that 
since God is our Source (our life being a loving gift to us from Him), 
as well as our End, we at once acknowledge our constant dependency upon 
Him and take the path that leads to Him most easily by making of our- 
selves a return gift to Him. The author then lays bare what is implied 
by this return gift, or rather giving, since not the mere word or single 
act suffices but the constant living of the truth. Comformably, one learns, 
in the first part of the work, how a surrender of oneself to God, for Him 
to do with us as it pleases Him, is founded upon justice and wisdom, and 
how attendant difficulties are only apparent. In the second part the in- 
quiring reader is introduced to the practical working-out of his self- 
abandonment—in general, in daily life, and in times of crisis. The grati- 
fying consequences of giving oneself unreservedly to God are recounted 
in the third part: A life of self-forgetfulness, of love and devotion, will 
also be a fruitful one for the extension of God’s kingdom. Thus one be- 
comes aware of one’s privilege of participating in the purpose of Christ’s 
coming and in His redemptive work. In the concluding chapter our Blessed 
Lady also is seen to be our model of the self-sacrificing life. 

Father Schryvers takes his readers gently in hand, inculcates prin- 
ciples, encourages them to put them into practice, recalls experiences, 
warns against pitfalls, anticipates and answers objections, and almost im- 
perceptibly proceeds from a discussion to prayer and aspiration. The in- 
terested reader, with the prospect of great spiritual advances before him 
and with the whole presented to him in an engaging style, proceeds eager- 
ly and cannot but take the lessons deeply to heart. 

R. C. B. 


KLASSISCHER KATHOLIZISMUS. By Abbot Ansgar Vonier, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the English by Albert Schmitt, Abbot of Griissau. Freiburg im 
Br., Herder, 1933. 326 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For many years Abbot Vonier has enjoyed a prominent place in Cath- 
olic letters. His volumes appear quite regularly and are eagerly awaited by 
a large group of interested readers. The present volume is a translation 
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of the Abbot’s The New and Eterndl Covenant. Perhaps the German 

title brings out its theme better than the English. The author harks back 
to the Catholicism of the early Christian centuries and presents it as an 
ideal to be striven after, or rather to be adapted to present conditions. 

The ideas expressed in the work are eminently in accord with the aims of 

the Liturgical Movement (one chapter is exclusively devoted to the lit- 

urgy). Abbot Schmitt’s translation reads very fluently. 

G. J. R. 


are tees 


DER MYSTISCHE LEIB CHRISTI als Grundprinzip der Aszetik. Aufbau 
des religidsen Lebens und Strebens aus dem Corpus Christi Mysticum. By 
Dr. Friedrich Juergensmeier. Third Edition. Verlag Ferdinand Schoeningh, 
Paderborn, Germany. 1934. 381 pp. Cloth, 8.40 R.M. 
A book on The Mystical Body of Christ will arouse more interest 
today than it would have done ten years ago. Lovers of the liturgy will 
welcome a book on the subject all the more if it deals, as the present one 
does, with the Mystical Body of Christ “‘as the basic principle of asceti- 
cism.” An explanatory subtitle reads: ““A building up of the religious life 
and effort out of the Corpus Christi Mysticum.” 


A book on the ascetical life is by no means a novelty. It is character- 
istic of the last few centuries of Catholic life that books upon books on 
the ascetical life have appeared, sometimes with dubious results. Analysis 
of the ascetical life into its manifold psychological elements, into a welter 
of minute steps and degrees, of graded means and methods, of differentiat- 
ed and definitely determined acts and activities—has produced a complex- 
ity of views and suggestions and directions that often spell confusion for 
the simple soul seeking a simple way to God, a way that is patterned on 
the divine simplicity of Christ, who alone is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. Matters were not improved by the fact that all the above-men- 
tioned analyses were in turn made after characteristic manners of dif- 
ferent so-called schools or methods of the spiritual life as fostered in par- 
ticular by various Religious orders or societies. Surely, if the life in Christ 
reflects even remotely the character of its divine Model, there must be an 
underlying unity and simplicity in the whole make-up of the spiritual 
life, one that answers in a way to the divine simplicity of the most holy 
Trinity as the goal of all spiritual life, and one that realizes the supreme 
desire and prayer of Christ for the unity of souls in God. 


The author of the book under review reduces the complex ramifica- 
tions of the spiritual life to such a fundamental unity and simplicity on 
the basis of the principle established by God for the union of souls with 
God through Christ—the Mystical Body of Christ. Beginning with God 
and ending with man only to return thence to God, this mystery em- 
braces in its scope all the truths of revelation and reason from the Trinity 
to the material world, and from the creation to the regeneration of man 


and to the final perfect glorification of God. 
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In the first part of the book the author gives a biblical and dogmatic 
exposition of the mystery of the Mystical Body of Christ (pp. 15-104). 
This is but preparatory to the second part which treats of “the mystery 
of the Mystical Body of Christ as the basic principle of asceticism” (pp. 
107-341). The second part consists in turn of a “general part” dealing 
with asceticism in general in its relation to the Mystical Body; and a 
“special part” which is divided into three sections: A. The “coming-into- 
being” of the Mystical Body; B. The growth of the Mystical Body; C. 
The completion of the Mystical Body. The treatment throughout is from 
the standpoint both of the individual Christian and of social religious life. 


The initial paragraph of section C is a summary of the author’s ex- 
position up to that point, and will serve better than any words of the 
reviewer to convey an idea of the argument of the book: 


“In brief summary, the path of our exposition of special ascetics out 
of the truth of the Mystical Body of Christ was as follows: All subjective 
redemption, participation in the redemption of Christ, application of the 
redemptive grace merited by Him, is realized in an inner union with 
Christ in the supernatural organism of His Mystical Body. The member 
of the Mystical Body of Christ comes into being primarily in a sacramental 
way through Baptism, and through Confirmation as its complement. Cor- 
responding to this there are, on the part of man, the divine virtues of 
faith and hope. Growth of the Mystical Body of Christ is first of all a 
growing of the individual member in Christ: negatively, an overcoming 
of hindrances thereto, positively a living in Christ. This growth takes 
place in the practice of the moral virtues as the virtues of Christ, and in 
the positive life of prayer in its twofold form of liturgical and private 
prayer; it receives its all-embracing summary in the holy Eucharist and 
its completion in the suffering in which ‘I live, now not I; but Christ 
liveth in me.’ The ascetical life is furthermore a life of the whole col- 
lective body, so that in their ascetical activities the individual members 
must be conscious of their communion and unity with their fellow mem- 
bers; it finds its expression in the love of neighbor and implies responsi- 
bility and obligation over against the entire body of the Church and over 
against the individual members. The unity of the one Mystical Body of 
Christ finds its highest realization in the sacrament of fellowship, the holy 
Eucharist. The life and growth of this Body is sacramentally provided for 
by Matrimony and Holy Orders” (pp. 311-312). 


The final completion or perfection of the Mystical Body occurs 
through the divine virtue of perfect love of God and, sacramentally, 
through Extreme Unction. An appendix of twenty-five pages treats of 
the Sacred Heart devotion and the veneration of the saints, especially of 
the Blessed Virgin, in relation to the mystery of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

V. G. M. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL LITURGY, A Study Club Outline. The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minn, 1934, Pamphlet, 16 pp. Price, ten cents each; 
discount in lots. 

The growth of Catholic study clubs in America within the past 
several years has been nothing short of phenomenal. Constant encourage- 
ment has been given them, Numerous pronouncements by the hierarchy 
of the Church have urged their establishment wherever possible, that the 
laity might become thoroughly familiar with the various aspects of Cath- 
olic polity and life and thus not only benefit their individual selves but 
also become more effective apostles of Catholic Action. The fact that 
many of these clubs have made the liturgy of the Church the object of 
their study augurs well for the permanence of the results striven for in 
spreading the kingdom of God. 

The present outline is the third to be published by the Liturgical 
Press, and its contents should assure it of the same success which has met 
the first two, The Eucharistic Sacrifice, and Liturgy and the Liturgical 
Movement. An introductory chapter concerning “Christ the God-man” 
gives a necessary background to the following twenty-four lessons on the 
sacraments and sacramentals themselves. In the treatment of the latter 
their relation to the life of the Mystical Body, their social import, is right- 
ly emphasized. The history of the sacramental rites is omitted; the indi- 
vidual rites are made to serve very effectively, however, to illustrate the 
meaning and the effects of the sacraments. 

The limited number of reference works called for by the outline 
enhances its practicality, and should consequently add to its popularity. 
An appendix contains suggestions and references for additional essay-pa- 
papers. May the outline find the extensive use it deserves. And may it, as 
the authors remark in the preface, bring about a better understanding of 


the sacramental liturgy unto a perfect life in Christ. 
G. L. D. 


ST. BONAVENTURE SEMINARY YEAR BOOK 1934. Studies in Liturgy. 
Published by the Duns Scotus Theological Society assisted by the Alcuin 
Liturgical Club, St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, St. Bonaventure, New York. 
Pp. 172. Cloth. 

The most essential requisite for the organic growth and development 
of the Liturgical Revival is that the pastors of souls be imbued with the 
liturgical spirit, with the burning desire of having their entire flock grow 
harmoniously into “the perfect man—Christ.” Consequently also, it is of 
paramount importance that the future priests, the seminarians, become 
liturgically minded; that they conform their spiritual life to the life of 
Christ as realized and manifested in the liturgy of the Church. Only thus 
will they be able later on to become an alter Christus, in the fullest mean- 
ing of that term, to those committed to their care. Regarded from this 
standpoint, the Liturgical Movement in America has still far to go before 
its pioneer days are over. Nevertheless, a promising beginning has been 
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made. Liturgical study clubs have been organized in a goodly number of 
seminaries, and many spiritual directors are earnestly striving to lead 
their charges to the well-springs of the fully Christian, liturgical life. 
Prominent among such seminaries is that of St. Bonaventure, New York, 
where, under the guidance of Rev. David Baier, O.F.M., students for the 
priesthood are trained to become capable and enthusiastic liturgical apos- 
tles. The “Studies in Liturgy” which constitute the 1934 Year Book of St. 
Bonaventure’s Seminary are proof positive of the above statement. Twen- 
ty-two essays on liturgical topics and numerous reviews of liturgical 
books are the perpetuated evidence of the Christocentric spirit of their 
authors, members of the Duns Scotus Theological Society and of the 
Alcuin Liturgical Club. The fine frontispiece, representing Christ the 
King, and the other symbolical designs in the book add greatly to the 
finished unity of the whole. The seminarians of St. Bonaventure are to be 
congratulated on the success of their venture—certainly a most com- 
mendable departure from the usual run of year books. They have chosen 
an effective means to their end, as formulated in the Foreword: ‘“‘to kindle 
in others a love for Catholic liturgy, to promote interest in things litur- 
gical and to contribute their bit towards the Liturgical Revival of the 


present age.” 
G. L. D. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Jn 
liturgischer Geborgenheit. By Dr. Linus Bopp. 1934. Brochure, 116 pp. 
Price, net, fifty-five cents. The Mass of the Western Rites. By the Rt. Rev. 
Dom Fernand Cabrol, Abbot of Farnborough. 1934. Translated by C. M. 
Antony. Cloth, xii-242 pp. Price, net, $1.50. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 407 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Catholic Chivalry. By Rev. Augustine Studeny, O.S.B. 
1934. Pamphlet, 32 pp. Summer Religion. By Edward Lodge Curran. 
1934. Pamphlet, 16 pp. Prices, ten cents per single copy, $4.00 a hundred. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: Training in Chastity. 
By the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. The Society of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith for Foreign Missions. By J. F. N. The Christian Home: 
A Nation’s Bulwark; Does Evolution Dispense with God? Does the 
Church Serve Humanity? Intellectuals Turn to Rome; Why Should We 
Give Thanks to God? By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. Pamphlets. Price, 
single copy, ten cents: $3.00 per hundred. 


~ ul 
WILLIAM H. SADLIER INC., 11 Park Place, New York City: The Mass 
Explained to Boys and Girls. By Maria Montessori and Ellamay Horan. 
1934. viii-144 pp. 








